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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Oct. 1-31. — The Bellas Artes Opera season 
offers performances of Donizetti's ‘Elixir de 
Amor”, “La Boheme", Haendel's 
“Julius Ceasar’, Poulenc’s ‘‘Didlogos de las 
Carmelitas’’ and Carlos Chavez's ‘‘Panphilus 
y lauretta’’. Of particular interest is the lat- 
ter, which the composer himself will conduct. 
(See MUSIC). 


Puccini's 


Od. 4 — St. Francis Day inspires fiestas in 

many villages and towns which claim this 
and parties in the 
(See 


saint as their patron, 
homes of al those who bear his name. 
FIESTAS & SPECTACLES). 


Od. 4-12. —- Zapopan, Jalisco. The tiny Vir- 
gin of Zapopan is welcomed back home to 
her little village on the outskirts of Guada- 
lajara City. (See FIESTAS & SPECTACLES). 


Od. 12 — Dia de la Raza, as Columbus Day 
is called in Mexico, means not only celebra- 
tions in honor of the discovery of America, 
but the opening of the official racing sea- 
son, and the professional bullfight season as 
well. (See page 9). 


Oct. 24 — United Nations Day. A parade and 
other festivities are planned. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2 — Colorful Day of the Dead 
celebrations throughout the Republic. Of 
special note are the festivities in Janitzio, Mi- 
choacén, and the traditional Don Juan Te- 
Norio plays put on by many of the theaters 
in Mexico City. See THEATER and page 9). 
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Oct. 4 — St. 


fiestas & spectacles 


Oct. 1-7 — Ciudad Delicias, Chihuahva. Re- 


gional Cotton Fair. Since cotton is the chief 
crop of this section, the harvest season calls 
for quite a big celebration. There are artistic 
and sporting events, as well as allegorical 
parades, bullfights, serenades, dances and 
fireworks. 


Oct. 1-8 — Zapotian del Rey, Jalisco. Tradi- 


tional fiesta in honor of the Virgin del Rosa- 
rio, featuring, in particular, charros at their 
best and the Jarabe Tapatio as it is danced 
on its homeground. 


Oct. 3-7. — Constancia del Rosario, Oaxaca. 


Folklore is the main attraction of this reli- 
gious fiesta, with regional dances and music 
of the area. 


Francis of Assisi's Day. 
take place in many towns, and parties are 
given in homes of those whose names are 
derived from this popular saint. 

Of particular interest are the festivities in 
Taxco, Guerrero, where St. Francis is honored 


Fairs 
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OCTOBER 
climate 


City Temp. Rain 
(F} (Inches) 


Acapulco 82 6.7 
Cuernavaca 68 3.1 
Guadalajara 65 2:3 
Mérida 79 4.0 
México, D. F. 59 1.3 
Monterrey 72 4.3 
Oaxaca 67 1.6 
Puebla 61 2.2 
Taxco 69 3.5 
Tehuantepec 68 3.6 
Veracruz 79 5.9 
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as the patron of their ex-Convent San Fran- 
cisco. In Tatimehuvacaén, Puebla, where danc- 
ing, open-air concerts and the traditional pa- 
seos last several days. In Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
where St. Francis is especially loved because 
the lost lode of the Conde de Regla mines 
was recovered after praying for his inter- 
cession. In Cuvetzalan, Puebla, a little village 
that celebrates for three days with simple, 
but picturesque processions, firework displays 
and colorful dances in regional dress. In Va- 
We de Bravo (State of Mexico), which is 
distinctive for its folklore accents, including 
a battle of the flowers; in Oaxaca City, 
where Indians from every part of the state 
gather in their native costumes and perform 








their traditional tribal dances. In Urvapan, 
Michoacén, where the Viejitos dance for St. 
Francis, as well as the Moros y Cristianos 
and the typical Canacusa; and in Autlén, 
Jalisco, which offers such native dances as 
the Conquista and Pastorela. 

Also noteworthy fiestas take place in San 
Francisco, Baja California; the San Francisco 
district of Campeche; Iguala, Guerrero; Mil- 
pa Alta, D. F.; Olinalé, Guerrero; Jala, Jalis- 
co; Tetecala, Morelos; Salina Cruz, Oaxaca; 
and the city of Puebla. 


Oct. 5-15 — Alvarado, Veracruz. A gay car- 
nival, similar to the Mardi Gras of other 
countries, with parades, masquerades, etc. 


Oct. 4-12 — Zapopan, Jalisco. The tiny Virgin 


in which dances portraying the rich folklore 
of the region are a principal feature. 


Oct. 10 — Senta Maria del Tule, Oaxaca. 
Pilgrimages from Tlacolula and other parts of 
the state. The colorful Danza de la Pluma 
is performed. 


Oct. 12 — México, D. F. A national fiesta to 
commemorate the discovery of America. Cere- 
at the statue of Columbus on the 





of Zapopan, after visiting around all summe 
to the churches in her region, returns home 
to her private niche, where everyone turns 
out to welcome her back with charro contests, 
bulifights, regional dances and fireworks. 


Oct. 4-12 — Teonachepa de Campos, Sonora. 
Fair honoring St. Francis and culminating on 
Columbus Day. A full week of dances and 
games, in this little town, hidden among the 
trees which border the Moctezuma River. 
Once the seat of the Opata tribe, many ruins 
of this civilization may still be seen there. 


Oct. 7 — Rozan, Sonora. 
of Rosario. 
etc. 


Fiesta to Our Lady 
Dances, horse races, cockfights, 


Oct. 7-14 — Villa de Liera, Tamaulipas. An- 
nual fair with rustic booths set up in the 
principal plaza and carnival attractions. 


Oct. 10-25 — Espinal, Oaxaca. Annval fiesta 


Paseo de la Reforma. Called here the Dia 
de la Raza, this Day of the Race appropria- 
tely marks the opening of the racing season, 
as well, 


Oct. 22 —— Apatzingan, Michoacan. The anni- 
versary of Mexico's first Constitution is cele- 
brated where it was first proclaimed ‘y José 
Maria Morelos on October 22, 1814. 


Oct 22-25 — Civdad Guzman, Jalisco. St. 
Joseph inspires merrymaking for a month. 
Besides the vusval bullfights, the festivities 
include such colorful dances as the Conquis- 
ta, la América Paistes and the Sonajeros. 


art 


FAMOUS MEXICAN ARTISTS — An exhibition of 
objects, drawings, engravings, etc. of such 


renowned painters as Orozco, Rivera, Siquei- 


Wut tw- gardens op the 


liverpool num. 123 
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ros, and Tamayo. The University Gallery in 
the Central Library of University City. 


MODERN MEXICAN ART — Another permanen: 
exposition, featuring such big name as Dr. Ail, 
Orozco, Romero, Tamayo, and Rivera. Centro 
de Arte Moderno (Av. Juarez 4). 


CLEMENTE OROZCO — A permanent exhibit of 
paintings and sketches by one of Mexico's 
greatest modern artists. Museo Clemente 
Orozco (Hamburgo 113). 


OPEN-AIR ART EXHIBITION — Every Sunday 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
display their paintings in the Jardin del Arte 
(Back of the Monumento a la Madre in Svul- 
livan Park). 


the artists themselves; 


JESUS REYES FERREIRA — Already know for his 
Rooster" positions, this artist has pre- 
pared an interesting exposition of both his 
oldest and newest works. The contrast is 
especially interesting, the record that of a 
long and successful career. Mexican-American 
Cultural Institute (Hamburgo 115). 





JUAN SORIANO — Oils by this painter at the 
Galerias Excelsior (Reforma 18). 

MODERN ART — The Museum of Modern Ari 
at the Palacio de Bellas Artes presents Mex- 
ican and foreign artists in its First National 
Salon of Painting; an Exposition of Haitian 
Art in its International Sala; an exhibit of 
the last century Spanish painter. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE — 
Primitive and classical collections of Flamen- 
co Art, Spanish, Italian, English and French 
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works, on display in the most ancient gallery 
in America, the Galeria de San Carlos (Aca- 
demia 22). 


EXPOSITION OF NEW NOTEWORTHY ARTISTS 
— Galeria de Artes Viewales (Varsovia 52). 


EMILIA DESNIER — Oil paintings ef landscapes 
by this artist may be seen e@t the Galerias 
Romano (José Maria Marroqui 5). 


Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22 & 29 — Symphonic Orchestra 
of Xalapa, directed by Luis Ximénez Caba- 
llero. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 pm. 


Oct. 4, 11, 18, & 25 — Domingos Populares 
de la Cultura. Concerts or plays are present- 
ed every Sunday morning at the National 
Auditorium, 11 am. 


Oct. 7 & 9 — Bellas Artes Opera. Puccini's “La 
Boheme", starring Irma Gonzélez, Lupe Pé- 
rez Arias, Flaviano Labé, Cornell McNeill, 
Norman Treigle, and Franco Iglesias. Con- 
ducted by Maestro Hernaéndez Moncada and 
directed by Fernando Wagner. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, 9:00 pm. 


Oct. 7, 14, 21 & 28 — Every Wednesday after- 
noon at 5 pm. the Benjamin Franklin Library 
(Niza 53) offers record concerts, along with 
special art or music films. Open free to the 
public. 


Oct. 7 & 21 — Songfests devoted to songs in 
English and Spanish. C ity singing in 
which the public is invited to participate. The 
Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Ham- 


burgo 115), 7:45 pm. 





Oct. 10 — Pleifer Quartet. Chamber Music. 
Paldcio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 pm. 


Oct. 14 & 16 — Bellas Artes Opera. Haendel's 
“Julius Cedsar"’, starring Roberto Silva, Mi- 
gvel Botello, Avrora Woodrow. Conducted 
by Oliverio de Fabritis and directed by Seki 
Sano. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 pm. 


Oct. 21 & 23 — Bellas Artes Opera. Poulenc’'s 
“Didélogos de las Carmelitas’’, starring Rosa 
Rimoch, Maritza Aleman, Sergio de los San- 
tos, Margarita Gonzélez, Avrora Woodrow, 
lupe Pérez Arias, P. Saharrea, and Concep- 
cién Valdés. Conducted by Maestro de Fa- 
britis and directed by Seki-Sano. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, 9:00 pm. 


Oct. 28 & 30 — Bellas Artes Opera. Carlos 
Chavez's Panphilus y Lauretta’’, starring Sa- 
rah Fleming, Elaine Bonazzi, Jon Corin, and 
Have Presnell. Conducted by Chavez and 


directed by Salvador Novo. Palacio de Be- 
Has Artes, 9:00 pm. 


Oct. 7 Janacek Cuartet. Checkoslovacian quar- 
tet, featuring classical chamber music. Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 pm. 


museums 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES E INDUSTRIAS — 
(Av. Juérez 44). Native arts and crafts from 
all over Mexico are on display, to be bought 
or just admired, as one wishes, in this com- 
mination store and museum. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE HISTORIA —(Chapulte- 
pec Castle). Personal belongings of Maximi- 
lian and Carlota are displayed in what was 
once their private living quarters, during their 
brief and tragic reign over 19th. century 
Mexico. Also there are many colonial paint- 
ings, documents, flags, and interesting relics 
from Mexico's fascinating history on exhibit 
in other sections of the famous castle. 


MUSEO DE ARTE RELIGIOSO — (Guatemala 17, 
behind the Cathedral). Art treasures from 
the National Cathedral and other historical 
churches of Mexico, as well as Evropean and 
Asiatic paintings and sculptures. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA — (Ca- 
lle de la Moneda 13, around the corner from 
the National Palace). Splendid collection of 
Pre-Hispanic art, including such famous pieces 
as the Aztec Calendar Stone, the Tizoc sacri- 
ficial stone, the Palenque Cross, and countless 
examples of ancient jewerly, pottery, ceramics, 
and codices. 


theater 


DON JUAN TENORIO — José Zorrilla's Span- 
ish comedy traditionally associated with the 
Day of the Dead, will be presented, as a 
serious performance, in several theaters, and — 
in jest by various vaudeville houses. An 
open-air performance will probably be staged 
by the I.N.B.A. in the Plaza of Chimalistac, 
just off Av. Insurgentes near the Obregén 
Monument. All productions will begin on 
Oct. 30. 


NACIDA AYER (Born Yesterday) — Enrique 
Rambal and Lucy Gallardo may have been 
funnier before but nobody remembers when. 
The Spanish version is eminently worth see- 
ing. Teatro del Mésico (Vallarta 6, Tel. 
46-88-09). Nightly at 7:30 & 9:45. Sun- 
days at 5:00 & 8:00. 


LOS REYES DEL MUNDO — A poetic drama 
dealing with the problems of those who live 
in extreme poverty, and the latest work of 
Mexican playwright Luis Basurto. Directed 
by Fernando Wagner, the cast features Ema 
Fink, Fernando Mendoza, Ofelia Guilmdéin, 
Luz Maria Néjfiez, and Héctor Lépez Portillo. 
Teatro Fabregas (Donceles 25, Telephone: 
18-39-60). Nightly 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 
5:00 & .00. Closed on Mondays. 


EL HOMBRE, LA BESTIA Y LA VIRTUD — Luigi 
Pirandello as presented by Rafael: Banquells, 
who directs and acts in the production, as 
well. With him are Maria Teresa Rivas and 
Emilio Brillas. Sala 5 de Diciembre (Lucerna 
y lisboa, Tel.: 46-51-55). Nightly 7:15 & 
9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 


VARIETY THEATERS 

TEATRO LIRICO (Cuba 46, Tel. 12-36-26) — 
A vaudeville type program, featuring com- 
ics, singers and dancers. 


BEST BUY IN MEXICO CITY. FRIENDLY, PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
FAMOUS FOR ITS WONDERFUL INTERNATIONAL CUISINE. 


Air 
Conditioned 
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LUIS MOYA 12 PHONE: 21-96-80 
A. TORRES IZABAL, Gral. Mngr. 








NUEVO TEATRO IDEAL (Serapio Rendén 15, 
Tel. 35-12-12) —— “Musical Fiesta Review" 
with international artists. 


TEATRO FOLLIES (Santa Maria y Plaza Gari- 
baldi, Tel. 26-95-95) —— Variety show fea- 
turing comics, singers and dancers. 


TEATRO IRIS (Donceles 36, Tel. 12-69-00) — 
Music and comedy presented in brief skits. 
(The above usually present performances 
aightly at 7:30 & 10:30; Sundays 4:30, 
7:30 & 10:30). 


sports 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peré 77. Fights are 
Mondays and Wednesdays starting at 9 pm. 
Saturdays a card is scheduled at the larger 
Arena México, Dr. Rio de la Loza 94, at 
which time the Arena Coliseo Closes. 


Baseball — Parque del Seguro Social, avenida 
Cuauhtémoc and Obrero Mundial. Six teams 
of the Professional Class AA liga Mexicana 
play games on Tvesdays and Thursdays at 
8:15 pm.; Saturdays at 3:15 pm. and on 
Sundays at 11:30 am. The teams which make 
up the League are: Poza Rica, Nuevo Laredo, 
Aguila, Monterrey, México and Tigres. 

‘ 

Frontén Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos Santos 
190. Women players using rackets are billed. 
Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays at 4:15 pm. On Mon- 
days play gets going at 4:00 pm. There is 
no program Thursdays. 


Frontén México — Ramos Arizpe y Plaza de la 
Repiblica. Matches daily except Mondays. 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays the card starts at 
7:30 pm. Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, match time is 6 pm. 


Soccer — Matches of the fourteen team profes- 
sional Primera Divisién League made up of 
the following clubs: Guadalajara, lrapvato, 
Leén, Toluca, Tampico, Zacatepec, Morelia, 
Atlas, América, Oro, Atlante, Necaxa, Celaya 
and Zamora, are held at the Estadio Univer- 
sitario on Avenida Insurgentes Sur on Univer- 
sity of Mexico premises on Sundays at noon. 
A preliminary is offered at 10 am. 





Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peré 77. Matches 
on Tuesdays and Fridays at 8:30 pm. Sun- 
days at 5 pm. 


horses 


Charros — Mexican Charros work out every 


Sunday morning at 11 am. at the following 
ranches: 

Rancho ‘‘La Tapatia’’, calzada del Molino del 
Rey near Los Pinos, the President's residence. 


Rancho del Charro, on Avenida del Ejército 
Nacional. 


Rancho Grande de la Villa, at the foot of los 
Indios Verdes, entrance off the Laredo High- 
way. 


Rancho Santa Anita, Salzada de la Viga, 
Santa Anita, D. F. 


Hipédromo de las Américas — Lomas de Sotelo, 
Mexico City. Season opens October 12. Rac- 
ing Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days with the first parade to the post at 
2 pm. Eight race program. ‘1-2"' selection 
in second and last races. Quinielas on fourth 
and sixth races. Pari mutuel betting machines 
available. Puett Gate. Automatic Photo Chart 
camera at the finish line. Track length, 644 
furlongs. 


sundry 


Cycle Racing — The Sixth “Himno Nacional” 


1,442 kilometer bicycle road race which 
started September 21 at Mexico City finishes 
at the same place October 4, after crossing 
six different States for a $50,000.00 purse 
in trophies to the winners. 


Cock Fights — Daily starting at 6:30 pm. “El 
Palenque" Arena, opposite “El Toreo"’ bull- 
ring on Cuatro Caminos, Estado de México. 
Betting allowed here. 


Midget Auto and Motorcycle Racing — Pista de 
Copilco off University campus. Four hundred 
meter dirt track. American and European 
stock cars and motorcycles participate. 


BULLFIGHTS 
The semi-pro- and amateur bullfight season 
named “Novilladas’ (calf bullfighting) is 
held at different bulirings in the Federal Dis- 
trict. No professional bullfighter perform at 
the “Novilladas’’ which they do during the 
regular yearly professional bullfight season 
when the rainy season is over during the 
Winter months. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


OPERA — The Opera de Camara de Buenos 
Aires will present a series of operas in 
November at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. On 
the 27th of the month, the Academia de la 
Opera takes over with its season, which will 
run through the 20th of December and will 
offer, along with several unusual operas, a 
Spanish version of Menotti's ‘Amelia Goes 
to the Ball'’. 


THEATER — The Palacio de Bellas Artes in 
November will feature, as one of the stars 
of its-theatrical season, that extraordinary 
French performer Marcel Marceau. Schiller's 
drama ‘“‘Maria Estuvardo" is among the pro- 
ductions planned. 


ST. MARTIN'S DAY — November 11 means big 
festivities in San Martin, Jalisco, and many 
other towns that honor this saint as their 
patron. 


ANNIVERSARY — The start of the Mexican 
Revolution, November 20, is commemorated 
by «fairs, sporting events and 
throughout the Republic, and at the Hipo- 
dromo, the 20th of November Classic Race. 


fireworks 


RUSSIAN EXPOSITION — The National Audi- 
torium will present from November 15 until 
December 15 the Russian Exposition which 
was recently held in New York City. Of 
special interest in this industrial, agricultural, 
and scientific exhibit will be natural size 
models of the famous SPUTNIK and the lat- 
est version of the cosmic world. 


PRIZE FILM FESTIVAL — From November 25 
through December 15 the National Auditori- 
um will offer its Second International Film 
festival, reviewing prize-winning motion pic- 
tures from all ever the world. And this 
same presentation will be given in Acapulco. 


GUADALUPE DAY — December 12 is the mos! 
important religious festival of the year in 
Mexico, when the Dark Virgin, considered the 
patron saint of the country, is honored. 


LA NAVIDAD — December 16 begins the nine 


day period of posadas, which traditionally 
opens the Christmas season here in Mexico. 
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Ware sports are in the news this month 
—or any month— in Acapulco. Most popular 
is paddling out into the bay, and the town 
who double as ins- 
tructors. Skin diving is next on the list, and 
the bay and its environs are lavish in their 
displays of exciting tropical fish and exotic 
Spearfishing, exploring, of merely ob- 
serving are all popular pastimes and several 
outfits in Acapulco rent equipment. 
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plants. 


Sailing ranks next as an aquatic diversion. 
Several small boats are available for rent, as 
ore larger yachts and cruising ships for charter 
trips offshore or around the bay. Many visitors 
enjoy hiring a boat for a moonlight party, and 
the Acapulco climate lends itself delighfully to 
such extravagance. Glass bottom boats are po- 
pular, for those eager to appreciate oceano- 
graphic splendors but not so eager that they're 
willing to get wet to do it. Excursions around 
the bay gleave nearly every hour, and aside 
from the educational value of the trip this is 
a fine way to meet people and strike up holiday 
friendships. 


Acapulco'’s twentyone beaches are, of course, 
its prime attraction, and swimming (or at least 
donning beach togs) is past-time number one. 
From the placid waters of Caleta or Caletilla to 
the roaring surf at Revolcadero or Pie de la 
Cuesta, there's a salty shore for every taste 
—not to mention hundreds of fresh water swim- 
ming pools in homes and hotels. 


As for climate. The median temperature from 
May to October is from 80 to 85° F. From 
November to April the range is slightly balmier: 
75 to 80°. Rainy season is August, September, 
and October, but the rains come down and 
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lightning turns the bay into a wild spectacle 
only for an hour or two a day, then subsides 
to leave the air fresh the city weshed clean, 
and the atmosphere just right for a night on 
the town. 

Mornings are always sunny, and the party 
parade usually begins when el sol is at its 
height. Bongo drum and guitar enthusiasts ap- 
pear, the beatniks of Acapulco come out to 
view the prospects. 

Then, as the afternoon wanes, the social 
highlights of this gay and carefree spot come 
into focus. And everyone pauses again to 
wonder what makes Acapulco so unique. There's 


ha answer, but it definitely és just that. 


Tops in the port new this month is the projec- 
ted Mexico Cit;-Acapulce railway, still in the 
planning stage but destined to become a reality 
before the end of the current administration in 
1964. If realized, this new approach to the 
Pacific resort will greatly facilitate the expected 
increase in tourism, which some sources feel will 
triple in the next five years; and will ease the 
swarming highways and airlanes. 


| marks the tail end of the rainy sea- 

son, and with it comes a climax to a fine sum- 
mer of fishing. The bulging rivers bring to 
the shore debris and brush, which attract hungry 
denizens of this abundant coast. Deltas and 
river mounths at this time of year yield quan- 
tities of pargo, haddock, rooster fish, and other 
varieties foolish enough to strike at artificial 
bait. Beyond the 
murkey shore, in the clear water, are swarms of 
in Spanish. Boats for hire 
along the waterfront or at Caleta beach will 
take visitors into these lush fishing grounds. 
Sailfish are also running this month, but farther 
out than vsval. 


Natives fish with harpoons, 


mackerel —+sierra 
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RANCHO TELVA 


in enchanting TAXCO 
© Swimming in the new spring- water pool 
“Paddock” purified 
@ and of course the best ‘food obtainable 
owned and operated by 


Wells Fargo & Co. Express, S. A. 


Av. Juarez 8, Mexico City 


HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 
Best in food, service and comfort 
Reasonable Rates 


Taxco MEXICO} 





hotel 
playa hermosa 


fracc. hornos - acapulco 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 
and beautiful Acapulco 





THE FIRST AND BEST 


Purified Water Swimming Pool 
65 Rooms 








65 Bo Restaurant and Bar 
athe (On the Ocean) Box 269 Tel. 40-200 
10 Kitchenettes 
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SWEEPSTAKES 


...-Shades of Quantas Airlines and 
zany copywriters! I am interested in 
your sweepstakes... A travel agent is 
located on the corner from where I 
live... recently just outside the door 


was a huge wastecan filled with... all 
sorts of travel folders and magazines, 


to wit MEXICO/this month amongst 
the loot was the aforementioned sweep- 
stake ticket... 

As for my winnings, I am good na- 
tured soul and should appreciate the 
books, rebozo (never ate one, but am 
sure I will like the taste)... however, 
if you really want to please, I'll take 
the last mentioned item... one of the 
staff. 


Miss Pessha Singer 
Charleston, S, C. 


One thing must be made clear about 
the staff —they eat, and not rebozos. 


INVESTMENTS 


.-I have been told that Mexican Banks 
pay 7 to 8 per cent on savings accounts, 
can you tell me if this is true?... 


Mrs. Richard C. Fox 
Aransas Pass. Texas 


We regret to say that you have been 
misinformed on the matter of high in- 
terest rates for savings account in Mex- 
ican banks. Usually it is three per cent 
on dollar accounts, and 41 per cent on 
peso accounts. It is more likely that 
your informant had in mind some form 
of bank-guaranteed notes or first mort- 
gage liens, where the interest rates are 
very high indeed. We recommend you 
consult a bank or an investment counsel 
if you are interested in investments in 
Mexico. Mr. William B. Richardson, 
former manager. of the National City 


Bank of New York in Mexico, is an 
investment counsel of top standing here, 
and I believe would be able to supply 
you further information. His address 
is: Lépez 1, México, D. F. 


ATTACHMENTS 


Enclosed please find my check for a 
year’s subscription to M E XI C O/this 
month... 

I have been going to Mexico for years, 
and shall continue to do it —whenever 
finances and time permit. It was on 
one of my trips that I first became ac- 
quainted with MEXICO/this month, 
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—but it then appeared under an entire. 
ly different format. It goes without 
saying that MEXICO/this month was 
always good and very informative and 
helpful. Now, under the new format, it 
is beautiful, delightful, and as informa- 
tive and helpful as ever. 

I cannot resist the desire to have 
it monthly, to keep as my very own... 
Anita Brenner, Editor, is not willing to 
risk herself in your sweepstakes, —is 
she? 


Atwell Westwick 

Judge of the Superior 
Court 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


If you feel like taking on Anita Bren- 
ner for your sweepstakes prize, we feel 
it only fair to warn you that she comes 
with attachments. 
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Our Cover: What could be 
more retiring than swing- 
ing in a hammock? This 
was artist Pedro Friede- 
berg's idea when we asked 
him to do a cover on re- 
tirement. Page 17 gives 
details. 








PHOTO CREDITS 


Page 9, all Casasola except lower right, Mayo; p. 10 both Mayo; 
’ p. 11 M. Barbacheno; p. 12, upper left Jaime Gonzdlez, two lower 
13 upper right Weber; p. 16 top Keith Byron, lower 
Lorena Dureau; pp. 17, 18, 19 all Marilé Pease; p. 20 lower left 
Marianne Goeritz; p. 21 Nacho Lépez; pp. 22, 23 all Héctor Garcia; 


Weber; p. 


p. 28 Marilé Pease. 


This little hook 

S) (MT M's sign), 
swiped from 

the Aztec codices, means 
words, music, wind and 


woves. 
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The big news around this office right 
now is that we’re in—we’ve made it, 
folks. Fame is ours. (Though we do 
seem to be still quite a bit removed from 
Fortune. But since like good litttle chil- 
dren, with the stamp of approval of our 
psychiatrists, we have learned to Accept, 
and make the best of what we do have, 
we are celebrating. 

Besides, how often does a good ex- 
cuse for celebrating come along? Only 
at fiesta time, a mere couple of times 
a month or so. But this extra reason 
for rejoicing is, as you can see below, 
more than just routine. We were picked 
up, lifesize (as a matter of fact a little 
bigger) into a nationwide, syndicated, 
established, and besides charming com- 
ic. Gordo himself. 











So how to make ourselves aware of 
such a lovely compliment? Well the 
truth is, Mr. Gus Arreola, we’re all Gor- 
do followers here too. Have been for a 
long long time. As you know, we keep 
propounding his philosophy; but where 
we fall short is in the practice of it. 
There always seems to be such a lot of 
work to do! 

This month, for example, instead of 
being Realistic and handing you litera- 
ture and lyrics and a few pretty pictures 
as we ought to do to make things easier 
for ourselves, we got-conscientious again, 
and decided to come up with something 
many of our readers have been asking 


for: the lay of the land, down to earth 
mind you, with distances and costs and 
every other needed details, on how you 
go about arranging an Escape, Retreat, 
Eden, Shangri-La, or house and garden 
to retire to in Mexico. 


W. found of course quite a range of 
possibilities. From the thatched hut 
with plumbing, in a romantic spot, 
cheap, that artists ask for, to the Bar- 
bara Hutton approach. She built a Jap- 
anese palace near Cuernavaca, complete 
with rice-fields. And an architect friend 
of ours thinks he’s made pretty good 
headway on a project for her, to trans- 
port a pyramid or something similar, 
to Tokyo, 


It became obvious after we had work- 
ed on our project only a little, that we 
couldn’t possibly get it all into one 
piece; so we’ve made a series of it, and 
are publishing the first one, a sort of 
pancrama of the main spots and pos- 
sibilities, to be followed up next month, 
with breakdowns of costs and other pro- 
saic details. We'd appreciate hearing 
from our readers as to specific ques- 
tions they may have in mind, and also, 
specific experiences; and by the time 
we're through we hope of have been 
able to hand you some workable truth, 
all wrapped up in the wisdom that, here 
as elsewhere, much depends on who you 


are, what you want, and how you want 
it. So we'd appreciate your co-opera- 
tion in this respect, too. 

Last November, and the year before 
that in the same month of ghosts and 
witcheries, we published what as thought 
to be the appropriate map for the sea- 
son: buried and sunken, real and leg- 
endary treasures. They really are all 
over the place, and we keep a file of new 
stories and authenticated data, to bring’ 
our map up to date for next time we 
think it needs issuing; along with, of 
course, all the information we can gath- 
er on the guardian ghosts of the various 
treasures, 

It seems that the idea of get away 
from it all, live a life of true fulfillment, 
and so on, via the find-a-lost-treasure 
formula is pefectly feasible. There are 
certainly some obstacles to surmount, 
or, as in the case of the story we're 
printing in this issue, to dive under, 


Our Hero is Mr. Pablo Bush, a well- 


known auto dealer here, who lives quite 


a life of adventure, and not only trying 
to sell cars, Famous as a big-game hunt- 
er, his main outlet here in Mexico City 
is all-over trophies: heads and skins, or 
is it pelts?... from huntings both here 
in Mexico and safaris elsewhere. Last 
month he decided to outfit and lead an 
expedition to recover some sunken treas- 
ures down in the pirate bays around 
the western Caribbean Sea, and our Mr. 
Weber, nothing daunted, went too. 
We’re printing his report with pictures, 
and considering the story it seems to us 
Mr. Bush is doubly a Hero. The days of 
dreams are certainly not ended for him! 
Hard-headed business-man too. 
















NATIONAL PANORAMA 





THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
As released to MEXICO/this month 

by the Research Division of the 

Nacional Financiera 










F tt Adolfo Lépez Mateos in his 
report to Congress on September 1, re- 
viewed the progress achieved during 
the first nine months of his Administra- 
tion 

The measures taken during the year 
have been effective in strengthening 
confidence in the peso and increasing 
private investment. The foreign ex- 
change reserves of the Bank of Mexico 
have been recovering and amounted to 
411.4 million dollars on August 31. Ex- 
ports and tourist income showed sub- 
stantial increases in the first semester 
while imports have been reduced. Corn 
imports are no longer necessary and 
Mexico has become an exporter of wheat. 
The export diversification achieved by 
the Mexican economy is one of the most 
satisfactory aspects of the economic si- 
tuation. 

The public debt represents only 11.8% 
of national income and fiscal revenue 
this year is running above the com- 
parable period last year. The President 
reiterated the aim of achieving finan- 
cial equilibrium for the public sector 
and at the same time public investment 
will be higher than last year. 

































tem experienced a moderate rise this 
year, while prices have been kept with- 
in control; the wholesale price index 
rose from 581.9 last September to 605.6 
in April, dropping to 596 in June (1939 
= 100). 

In the petroleum industry, the selec- 
tive price increases put in effect and the 
use of credits from abroad are helping 
finance an accelerated program of pipe- 
line construction and other projects. The 
Federal Electricity Commission now ac- 
counts for one-half of the electric energy 
installed capacity, which totals 
2.460,000 KW for the country. 





Sad financing by the banking sys-: 


Postal improvement is promised by 
authorities who say that irregularities will 
be strenuously investigated and corrected. 
A press release from the Department of 
Communication and Transport brings this 
welcome news along with the admonition 
that most mail trouble is the result of 
carelessness on the part of senders, and, 
MTM's patient states-side subscribers will 
be pleased and startled to learn, is largely 
confined to first-class mail... 

The Russians came to México last 
month leaping high, wide and lively be- 
fore ballet-goers at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. More than a hundred on the stage 
at once, with balalaikas, accordions, with 
exotic and strange-sounding instruments 
nameless except in Russian, with polkas 
and violent krakviaks, folk-songs and 
marches. 

Judged far from perfect, the Russian 
dancers were more than good enough to 
draw standing applause so enthusiastic 
that Bellas Artes shook with it, and sank 
another few centimeters... A new lit- 
tle train is zipping back and forth be- 
tween Mexico City and San Luis Potosi 
in the unheard of time of eight hours one 
way. European in make, Autovias by 
name, the train consists of only the engine 
and two coaches, yet includes a small 
restaurant and bar. Take-off time at Mexi- 
co .City: 2:00 p.m. daily, touch-down at 
San Miguel Allende five hours later. All 
the way one way for thirty pesos... Gen- 
eral William H. Draper goes to Stanford 
for Latin America Conference in October: 
Ex-President of Mexico's Luz y Fuerza 
power company, General Draper will pre- 
side over the session devoted to power 
problems... Drug prices in México go 
down by government decree, making the 
consumer happy, and causing the Phar- 
maceutical companies to register definite 
unhappiness. They are also unhappy be- 
cause of the fact that here in Mexico they 

















‘T he spotlight this month is again on 
Mexico-U.S. hands-across-the-Rio, but this 
time in Washington, where President Lo- 
pez Mateos returns President Ike's Aca- 
pulco visit. 

On the agenda, as is customary on 
official visits, there is officially nothing at 
all but let's be friends and talk things 
over. Nevertheless many projects and 
problems that would otherwise take 
months through channels, will again be 
resolved, to the benefit of both sides of 
the Rio. 

Interesting to the people on the northern 
side of the Rio will be the personality of 
Mexico's president, who will be a revela- 
tion to the grass-roots at least. Very much 
the average young executive in appear- 
ance, somewhere between a broker and 
a university professor, for example, he is 
in fact precisely this, though perhaps 
more on the intellectual side than is usual 
for Stateside brokers. ’ 

On the opposite page pictures from the 
Lopez Mateos family album, public, and 
private, describe him better than most 
adjectives, and highlight the average fam- 
ily keynote of his life and person. 











are obliged by the government to print 
the formula of all medicines on the pack- 
age. With this new decree prices on all 
medicines will go down in all pharmacies 
and in certain stores attached to govern- 
ment offices and specially licensed ones 
the price will be almost at cost... 
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THE FAMILY ALBUM of Mexico's President Adolfo Lopez Mateos de- 
scribes, above, left, the future President with his little sister; and, right, 
with his wife and small daughter. Below, the President and his wife. 


HISTORIC ENCOUNTER of the future president with the family of Mexico's 
peasant revolutionary leader, Emiliano Zapata. The lady with the flowers is 
Zapata's daughter; now a Congresswonian; the old lady is his widow and the 
man with the mustaches, exactly like his father's, is Emiliano the son. 
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ON HIS WAY to his first Report to the Nation address to 
Congress, President Lopez Mateos, accompanied by Senate 
President Manvel Moreno Sanchez, is showered with to- 
kens of public popularity. Below is a candid shot of the 
President with his daughter. 





PLAUDITS: a triumphant Calesero holds two ears 
and a tail after one of his best fights. 


‘ToRoS = by E.Gual 


Nothing very new or exciting may 
justly be. expected of the professional 
bull-fight season this year. El Soldado 
will as usual present us with four fine 
passes... but not four in a row, nor on 
the same afternoon. Procuna will forget 
where the bull went. El Calesero will 
brighten his laurels somewhat, while Ra- 
fael Rodriguez will give twenty bad per- 
formances for one,good one, and Lorenzo 
Garza will again go into retirement with 
fanfares. Everything will probably con- 
tinue, in short, just as it has been for 
some time. Bullfights in Mexico were 
once varied and entertaining. They are 
now as boring as a Tchaikovsky ballet; 
they are dull with an ancient, liturgical 
dullness. 

Nevertheless, if the Spaniards come. . . 

Yes, but they won’t come. The Span- 
ish torero is our best stimulant, he pro- 
vokes emulation, but he is also a careful 
public accountant who under no circum- 
stances will permit the Mexican treasury 
to make him pay taxes. 


Little interest from the informed bull- 
fight, undersized bulls, general reluctance 


Columbus is remembered, the social whirl 
resumes, and it’s the season again for 
mountainclimbing, horseracing, and bull- 
fighting . . . all happening 


WH 


and an absence of stars... such is the 
outlook, and we may ask ourselves why. 
For years ago—many years ago— a to- 
rero accepted proudly his dubious but 
gallant chance to live by risking his skin 
and by making everything in life sec- 
ondary to his profession. He was un- 
worried, full of saws and superstitions, 
an absolute realist who lived in today 
and only in today. The word tomorrow 
meant nothing to him because tomorrow 
always hung upon the slightliest error of 
timing as he worked in. front of horns 
which unlike those of the present, were 
unblunted. At any moment, the little 
error might happen. 

Not so with our modern torero, who is 
a man of business, a buyer of stocks and 
bonds whose interest is therefore precise- 
ly in tomorrow. His fees are a tram- 
polin to float him high and easy to youth- 
ful retirement, when he begins to sell 
autos, or to purchase textile mills. He is 


tr October 


not very afraid... accident and death 
are so remote to him that he usually re- 
fuses to admit they exist. 


Tj the Spanish come —Yes, if Domin. 
guin, Litr#, Chamaco were to come from 
Spain, the same Mexican toreros who so 
dislike risks would probably take the 
wildest risks and life would become in- 
teresting again. Then, as has happened 
before, national pride would jack-up per- 
sonal pride, and my forecast for the” 
season would be different. For in the 
modern bullring, where odd reactions 
are the rule, where men go without know- 
ing why from terror to bravery, from 
enthusiasm to boredom and back again 

. in the bullring of today, what rules 
far more than love of the art, is an out- 
raged insistence upon not being trampled 
by a foreign matador. Once again some- 
thing universal has slowly changed into 
an outcropping of nationalism. 


PILLOWS: Howling spectaters pelt the buliring with cushions when 
@ terero lets them down, something that can happen toe even the 
best of them, like El Seldade, belew, on a bad afternoon 
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PERENNIAL REACTIONS FROM TRACKSIDE: “‘Look at that start! Boy, did | pick 
c winnert"’ 


“... Well, anyhow, he's still in the running.” 





HOMESTRETCH: THE racing season at the huge Hipedromo 
de las Americas in Mexico City re-opens on October 12th, 
Columbus Day, or —as trackside touts think is so appre- 
priate— Dia de la Raza, which just between us has noth- 
ing to do with horseracing at all. But little else occupies 
the attention of the intent gents, left and below, who 
were caught in the exuberance, tight excitement incredible 
sadness, and very real perplexity that follows the pack 
of horses around the track. While everybody else was 
watching the nags, an imaginative photographer for Te- 
lerevista was watching everybody, as these clips from a 
Barbachane Ponce film (who also made the recent 
prizewinners “‘Toros"’ and “Nazarin") reveal. 


“Now, let's see. Who looks good this time?” 


“...1 mean, after all, EIGHTH piace!" 

















TREASURE 
HUNT 


. brass cannon was the tip-off. Un- 

til Ed Link saw it, tapped it, measured 
it, and hefted it, we thought we were on 
our way to just another shipwreck in 
the Caribbean. 

But when Link, who knows his can- 
nons, saw the big bronze gun and its two 
iron mates, he shook his head incredu- 
lously. 

“This is tremendous”, he said. “If 
I’m not mistaken, you people have found 

"<4 ‘3 the oldest wreck in the New World!” 
Steer ; ES He was not mistaken. An expert from 
. -. the Smithsonian Institution flew down 

oe from Washington a couple of weeks lat- 
a a er and confirmed it: Mexico had dis- 
* et 3 ™ covered the wreck of a ship dating back 

- - to the early part of the 16th century, one 

of the very first galleons to sail to the 
New World after Columbus made his 
remarkable discovery in 1492. 

What was so unusual, and makes such 

an exciting prospect of the thorough ex- 
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DEEP IN THE DEEP, three Mexican skin divers prowl through the coral reefs of the Caribbean 
for the wreckage of an ill-fated ship that got no closer than this to the New World. 


ANCIENT CANNON, encrusted by sponge and coral in its four BREECHLOADING deck gun was same type as Columbus carried 
centuries in the sea, comes up from oldest shipwreck ever found Gbheard the Santa Maris. Divers will return in the spring to 
in the Western Hemisphere. completely salvage the old shipwreck. 


A Mexican - American diving 
expedition turns up a strange 
collection of sunken treasures 

. and then cets a bonus. 


ploration of the old ship next spring, 
was that the wreckage appeared to be 
complete. This is to say that it had not 
previously been salvaged. The evidence 
is the brass cannon that first led to the 
discovery: These cannons were worth al- 
most their weight in gold at one time. 
Since this particular gun was easy to 
salvage it is pretty certain that no man 
had noticed it until last year when it 
caught the eye of a Mexico City lawyer, 
Lic, José de Jesis Lima, as he was spear- 
fishing in the reefs near Cancin Island. 
Cancin is about three nautical miles 
south of Isla Mujeres, where Lima is 
building a new bungalow hotel. 

With the help of his son and a fisher- 
man, Lima pulled the brass cannon up, 
along with two iron ones lying nearby 
on the coral head. He marked the spot 
in case he should one day want to re- 
turn, 

For a year his three trophies were 
nothing more than part of the décor at 
his sumptuous hotel. The two iron can- 
nons, knobbly with their coral incrusta- 
tion, looked out over the sea from the 
veranda of his bar; the slender bronze 
one formed the base of an arty little 
arrangement of fish nets and glass float 
balls in the hotel lobby. 


hike knew he had something, but he 
didn’t quite know what to do about it. 
He finally took his find to Pablo Bush 
Romero, who was on nearby Cozumel 
Island this summer leading a mixed 
American-Mexican diving expedition on 
another shipwreck. Don Pablo men- 
tioned it to Ed Link, who had dropped 
in to see if he could help finish up the 
Cozumel venture with his own divers and 
his brand new ship “Sea Diver II”, 


TREASURE, in the form of dozens of small crucifixes, was found deeply imbedded in 
chunks of coral like this piece examined here by Don Pablo Bush Romero, chief of 
the CEDAM expedition that salvaged a 200-year-old merchant ship and staked out 
a 400-year-old galleon for further searching next spring. 


which was especially built for under- 
water explorations. 

Everybody talked it over and decided 
it wouldn’t do any harm to take a look. 
Link, a retired electronics wizard (the 
Link Trainer) who is now giving his 
full time to a lifelong hobby of “can- 
non hunting”, was especially interested 
because he knew brass guns were rare. 
Bush was looking around for a new pro- 
ject to occupy his divers next year. May- 
be Lima’s find would be the one. 

It should be explained that Bush’s 
Club de Exploraciones y Deportes Acua- 


ticos de México, or CEDAM, as it is 
more handily called, had put in quite a 
satisfactory month already and could 
therefore afford its what-do-we-have-to- 
lose outlook as it set out for Isla Mujeres. 
CEDAM divers had devoted themselves 
to salvaging what they could of a well- 
armed and well-stocked English merchant 
ship that went down around 200 years 
ago near the mainland at a spot south- 
west of Cozumel. The 18th century 
wreck was discovered some time ago by 
an American diver, Bob Marx, who 
(Continved on page 24) 
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cies people have often noted 
that no one ever really conquers Mexi- 
co, because Mexico, given a period of 
time, has a way of absorbing and mak- 
ing a part of herself whatever comes to 
her. Certainly in the world of fashion 
this is easily seen. Take the ruana. Al- 
though this giant-sized cape originated 
in Spain, as the capa espafola, it no 
sooner migrated to Mexico, than it went 
the way of most would-be conquistadores 
and in no time at all found itself as 
Mexican as tortillas and chili and, re- 
christened the ruana. 


Wren knighthood was in flower in Old 
Spain, the ruana was a cape worn by 
cavaliers, its generous, ankle-length pro- 
portions designed to allow comfort for 
the mounted knight with his cumbersome 
sword slung at his side. When on foot, a 
man could wrap the capa close around 
his body, literally enveloping himself 
from chin to boots with garment, which 
was much longer than the French cape 
of that same period. Hence those mys- 
terious, somber looking men seen in so 
many of Goya’s paintings, who seem to 
be lost in the folds of their dark shadowy 
capes, as they hold one end up over the 
lower part of their faces, Dracula-like, 
and stare out at you over the edges with 
liquid eyes. But this was the way the 
mode of the day dictated that fashionable 
cavaliers wear their capas, and, despite 
some of the sinister aspects it suggests 
it also had an equally romantic and 
graceful air. 


M cxicans with their usual eye for 
beauty combined with utility, and never 
seeing any reason to sacrifice one for 
the other, took the rwana a step farther. 
They saw how this ample garment cap- 
able of encompassing so much within its 
broad sweep, could serve as protection 
from all kinds of weather for both a 
rider and his mount, and they proceeded 
to make it of serviceable wool for winter 
and coated with rubber for the rainy 
season. Thus a man could travel or work 
atop his horse, or more likely his burro, 
while the both were sheltered beneath 
the comforting folds of the benign ruana, 


MEXICO’'S VERSION of the Spanish cape, adop- 
ted for hacienda use, two centuries back, has 
now been adopted by the capital's smart 
misses. 
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GLAMORIZED for gala evenings, designer Val- 
diosera turns the rvana into a full length affair, 
and makes it of all velvet. 


Then slits were cut for the arms to come 
through so that the hands could be free 
without opening the cape to inclement 
weather. Thus was born the ruana. 


Or course Mexicans still had their fan- 
cy ruanas in more elaborate materials, 
similar to the original Spanish capas, but 
they saved these for special occasions 
and called them ruanas de fiesta. The 
ruana de trabajo is completely a Mexi- 
can innovation, developed and envolved 
according to native needs and native 
tastes. Like the rebozo and many other 
fashions considered typical of this coun- 
try, although in truth they had their 
beginnings abroad, the ruana was not 
utilized to its fullest until it found its 
way into Mexican hands. 

But that is still not quite the end of 
the story. Today alert fashion designers 
ideas, or, more often than not, simply 
of Mexico, always on the lookout for new 
the old ones that lend themselves to new 
treatment, spotted the ruana and saw in 
its sweeping lines and regal aspect tantal- 
izing potentialities for a startlingly 
dramatic cape for evening wear. They 
proceeded to elevate the ruana to high 
fashion. 

Now the long graceful folds of the 
ruana envelop milady and her elegant 
traje de noche from head to foot, and 
daintily gloved arms find their way 
through slits that, in days gone by, were 
meant for laborer’s calloused hands and 
free swinging swords! Today, along 
with the ruana de fiesta and the ruana 
de trabajo, we have the ruana de moda 
—ruanas of deep piled velvets and shim- 
mering satins, encrusted with borders of 
sparkling beadwork, or woven in finest 
woolens with elaborate embroidery, But 
although fabrics and uses have changed, 
the cut and line of the ruana have re- 
mained fundamentally the same. Typical 
of the creations that Mexico has given to 
us over the years, the ruana fulfills all 
of the Mexican qualifications for a real- 
ly fashionable garment: colorful, grace- 
ful flowing lines, a touch of the dramatic, 
yet always comfortable’or, to make an 
apt parody, all this and practical, too! 

lorena Dureav 
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Na a few of us, visiting Mexico, in- 
cline to spend less time seeing the sights 
than we do in unobtrusively looking for 
some agreeable neighborhood in which 
we can settle down and take root when 
our days of hectic struggle have come to 
a finish. Or, it may be, searching for 
some self-sustaining farm property that 
will not slowly drain away our.lifetime’s 
savings. Both are possible here. It is 
even possible, when past the practically 
mandatory retirement ages prevalent in 
the States, that your skill is still grate- 
fuily accepted by the Mexicans on a full 
or part time basis. 

The important thing, at this stage of 
the game, is to find where you will be 
happiest. Mexico City, for the majority 
of cases, would appear at first glance to 
be the most indicated place. It has an 
American colony of about 20,000 and 
practically everything to offer of the 
average United States city —and in En- 
glish; even to chapters of the Daughters 
holics Anonymous. Comfortable new 
of the American Revolution and Alco- 
homes can be bought from twenty thou- 
sand dollars up. The climate is that of 
Southern California, 

The capital, however, has two disad- 
vantages: its altitude of 7,300 feet is 
fatiguing. And, while still cheaper than 
the States, it is the most expensive place 
in Mexico in which to live. 


Principally because of its lower alti- 
tude, 5,400 feet, and its more summery 
climate, many Americans have settled in 
the town of Cuernavaca. It is hardly an 
hour’s drive away by the best superhigh- 
way in Mexico and expenses are notice- 
ably relaxed. An historic and very com- 
fortable place, it possesses all the con- 
veniences that you have become accus- 
tomed to the in States. Attractive houses 
can be rented or bought, and there is 
plenty of property available for build- 
ing. 

Stretch your drive thirty minutes fur- 
ther south, along the Acapulco highway, 


SEARCH }. EDEN 


Americans who have reached retirement age (and many who 
haven't) are looking with new interest to a possible Shangri-la 
in Mexico. What can they expect to find? 

























































LEISURE AND LIVING of this kind is within the reach of most American budgets 
in Mexico... hence many tourists begin to dream of retirement homes. 


and you will come to Lake Tequesqui- 
tengo, at about 2,300 feet, a large lake 
surrounded by summer homes and resort 
hotels. Normally, there is swimming, 
boating and all water sports. Unfor- 
tunately, abnormal rains this season have 
caused the lake to rise, flooding many 
hotels and homes and, worse from the 
health standpoint, many cisterns. It 
would be wise to check up on latest 
developments before risking a trip. 

At the same distance from Cuernava- 
ca but directly on the Acapulco highway 
is the hacienda of San Gabriel de Las 
Palmas, which is presently being adapted 
as a tourist hotel and dude ranch. Here 
land is available with construction per- 
sonnel and supervision to build for non- 
resident land owners. Gardening, main- 
tenance, and management service are of- 
fered for those who desire it. Meals, 
swimming, riding and other recreation 
are available from the hotel. Deliveries 
to this area are now being made regular- 
ly by many Cuernavaca stores. 


, an hour South of Cuernavaca, 
along the old Acapulco road, which is 
good but rather mountainous, is Taxco. 
This is a small but beautiful old silver 
mining town, a tourist attraction of the 


first order with its steep cobbled streets 
and cathedral —it also has a Presbyteri- 
an church, well attended by the small 
American colony. Its art school is large 
and modern, teaching art, design and, I 
believe, such related crafts as silver 
working. There are literally scores of 
silver and dress shops. Usually a person 
selling in Taxco does best to buy an 
old house and remodel it to his taste. 
The altitude is around five thousand 
feet and, consequently, the climate is 
both sunny and invigorating. : 

About two hundred miles north of 
Mexico City, along the new Queretaro 
highway, is the city of Aguascalientes, 
capital of the state of the same name, 
and center of Mexico’s grape growing 
region. Its population is about two hun- 
dred thousand, the climate is similar to 
that of the Napa Valley, the great grape 
growing region of the United States. As 
yet Aguascalientes is little frequented by 
tourists, although this will probably not 
be the case as the new highway, which 
extends to El Paso, becomes more used. 
The American colony is still very small. 

Living expenses here are among the 
lowest in Mexico. There are good air- 
line, railroad and highway connections 
with both the United States and Mexico 


City. There is a Woolworth’s and, I am 
told, soon to be a Sears Roebuck. A 
new and large subdivision has been com- 
pleted with all utilities. In this respect, 
the ex-governor of the State, Ing. Je. 
sis Rodriguez, owns considerable laid 
within five minutes of the city, planted 
in grapes and olive trees, and has ex- 
pressed willingness to divide up a large 
portion into small but self-subsisting 
farms which can be purchased from him 
upon liberal terms. 

Two large lakes are nearby, ideal for 
fishing, swimming, and boating, and up 
on the shores of which homesites are 
available. A well attended country club 
offers the usual attractions. 


Two hundred miles to the south of 
Mexico City, on the main highway 
through the Mixteca valley, lies the his- 
toric and beautiful city of Oaxaca. With 
a population of about a hundred thou- 
sand. Next month MTM will feature an 
article on Oaxaca so I will not now di- 
scribe the City in detail. It is a tourist 
center of some importance and the rates 
charged by its several good hotels are 
accordingly high. Real estate prices, 
however, are not, nor are those for con- 
struction. The climate is slightly warm, 
but dry and healthy. The American 
colony is not large yet. 


7 for some reason seems to exert 
a particular charm upon productive writ- 
ers, including several world famous ones, 
and many are the books that have had 
their origin here. It also has more than 
its share of bookstores, and a very worth- 


while archeological museum. In_ the 
evening, two concerts a week are given 
by the State Symphony Orchestra, which 
has no more than its equal any where in 
Mexico, Other evenings are occupied by 
a large military band, also very good, 
or by the town’s various marimba or- 
chestras. A notable phenomenon is that 
every car in the city, fortunately there 


-aren’t too many, slowly drives around 


the plaza while its occupants listen to the 
music. In all, to spend the rest of one’s 
life in Oaxaca, would be far from a 


hardship. 








THOUGH THE BUSY PACE of industrialization has penetrated much of Mexico, the 


serene tranquility of this scene is still the keynote of the country. . 


profeundly to tension-ridden northerners. 


Three hundred miles northwest of 
Mexico City, at an altitude of slightly 
over five thousand feet, lies Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s second largest city and affec- 
tionately known to many of its visitors 
a “the little Mexico City”. The com- 
parison is apt for Guadalajara enjoys 
practically all of Mexico City’s advan- 
tages while suffering from comparatively 
few of its drawbacks,.such as excessive 
altitude, occasional dust, and frequently 
snarled traffic. Furthermore, the cost of 
living is appreciably lower. For this rea- 
son, probably, many retired Americans 
have chosen to live here; it seems par- 
ticularly to the liking of retired army of- 
ficers, 


0 ne has ones choice of city or country 
life, the suburbs being especially attrac- 
tive. The city provides a wide variety of 


interests, as well as many attractive clubs 
in which they may be pursued —golf, 
horseback riding, garden, American So- 
ciety, Rotary, American Legion, Play- 
ers, etc. There are good theaters, art 
galleries, and opera. There are several 
American doctors and. school teachers 
—in all a well balanced comunity. 


F or one whose retirement does not im- 
ply a slackening of his daily interests 
and activities, I would say that Guada- 
lajara is almost ideal. One will have the 
least adjustment to make from his nor- 
mal life in an American city. 
Twenty-three miles over an excellent 
highway from Guadalajara, beside Mex- 
ico’s biggest lake, is the very pretty re- 
sort town of Chapala, also with a large 
community of Americans, famous as an 
international center of writers, artists 


- and appeals 


and sculptors. Reports vary on the place, 
some finding it entirely to their liking, 
others terming the bohemian atmosphere 
too disquieting. There is excellent fish- 
ing sailing and water sports, in addition 
to sulphur and radio-active springs. 

Some four miles further, by car or by 
boat, is Ajijic, which strangely enough 
reports an altitude of 4,300 feet, a 
thousand lower than Chapala. Also an 
artistic center, it offers about the same 
attractions as Chapala. The cost of liv- 
ing in either place is low, the climate 
semi-tropical. 


G uanajuato, some two hundred miles 
northwest of Mexico City, is a noteworthy 
colonial city of much historical interest. 
Formerly its deep silver mines were 
Spain’s greatest source of wealth but at 


(Continued on page 28) 








MATHIAS 


G OERIT= 


Me atnias Goeritz — Doctor Mathias 
Goeritz, to be exact— is a mock-tragic, 
tragic-mocker who came to Mexico by 
way of the Bauhaus and Klee, with the 
assistance of the Nazis. 

In not quite ten years, his genius for 
breaking the rules-and always making 
it stick has left a profound imprint on 
the national art scene and on the land- 
scape too. The tremendous architectur- 
al-sculpture towers of Satellite City, and 
the equally astonishing El Eco(designed 
as a festive museum, now owned by a 
night-club) have jolted artists and crit- 


ics, and especially architects, all over 
the world. 

What the devil is this man up to? 
Now he paints, now he sculpts, now he 
makes with calabashes, and then he 
shifts to rusty iron and suddenly goes 
to work on wood. Concrete figures, the 
size of something on Easter Island, be- 
come his idea of how to mark the spot 
for a smart hotel in Acapulco. And in- 
deed it does, indeed it does. 


N ext month the Carstairs Gallery in 
New York will show his latest meshu- 


gash, which between you and me is 


extraordinarily beautiful, so much so 
that even his fellow artists are fascinat- 
ed. What is it... Pieces of iron or tin, 
worked upon with nails, cement, color, 
light, shadow, design, texture, to a high 
delicate point of enigma that makes one 
think: in just one minute I'll be able 
to know what this is: something from 


Assyria perhaps? The Rosetta Stone: 
A message from Mars? 

This month, the Inez Amor Gallery 
(Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18) 
will show a 25-year span of Goeritz, 
with which all artists, students, and also 
only the perplexed, will have a fine 
time. Besides the enchantment of the 
lightning leaps of Dr. G. over the artis- 
tic landscape, there is also the pleasant 
fact that his stuff has quality. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of the restless creativity of Mathias Goeritz, on 
show at the Galeria del Arte Mexicano. Below, the famous archi- 


tectural sculpture of El Eco. 














HALLOWE'EN NIGHT in Mexico is the night of the children too, but“in another sense: it is when the souls of minors return to frolic and 
feast, and for them, preparations are made with appropriate toys, sweets, and other goodies. This magnificent photograph by Nacho 
Lopez catches the spirit of the occasion, from within the show-window of a main-line shop. 
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EXPERIMENT IN TIME is this little train, which runs several 
hours leisurely through Mexico City and suburbs and on 


to Cuernavaca. Soldiers left over from revolutionary days 
still escort the train. 


—— — 


CUERNAVACA TRAIN 


Where else can you find a train so regularly 
late, so cheerful about stopping to let passen- 
gers pick daisies ? Where a repair crew trails 
along, just in case, and where armed soldiers 
still ride, because someone forgot to rescind 
their Revolution orders? 


I n ten years of driving to Cuernavaca 
from Mexico City we sometimes saw the 
little train puffing up or coasting down 
the mountain. “Some day we will take 
that train”, we said. One day we did. 
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Our tickets were five pesos and forty 
centavos (43 cents U. S.) for this dis- 
tance of 74.4 miles. Busses take about 
an hour and a half. The train is sched- 
uled for four. 

Before we started our group made a 
pool on how many stops it would make 
along the way. 

Our christened “can do” train usual- 
ly carries, in addition to a baggage car 
or two, one first class and one second 
class car. Our 43-cent tickets were first 
class. 

The scenery cannot be described in a 
sketch. But, if you want to see two of 
the great volcanoes of the world, close- 
up, centuries old lava beds, mountain 
flowers and orchids, canyons, small vil- 
lages off the main line, a climb of 3,000 
feet and a coast of 5,000 feet, this is 
not to be missed. 


We made many stops for passengers. 
Most were taking products from their 
mountain villages to sell in Cuernavaca. 
At some stops food and flowers were of- 
fered for sale at the windows. 

Finally riding an excellent roadbed, 
“can do” started its coast into town. In 
many places it went slow enough for the 
tall men to pick flowers from the win- 
dows. Most of the time, when you stuck 
your head out of the window for a 
flower or a better view, yours was one 
of the many heads watching the chang- 
ing panorama, 

On our leisurely way down the moun- 
tain, we saw orchids hanging in the 
trees, and many varieties of ferns were 
all around us. There was time for a 
close view of the snow capped volcanos, 
with their changing hues as the day 
wore on. And time for thought. All this 
beauty for a few nickels, 

After a while we arrived. The memo- 
ty of this day will linger with us al- 
ways. You too can enjoy this perfect 
day by boarding little “can do”. It is a 
wonderful and rewarding experience. 

I lost the pool, it made 17 stops. 


Harry “Bill Love 


other goodies for hardy travellers. 


REPAIR CREW watchfully follows the littles train. On stops, 
refreshments are sold: hot coffee, steaming chicken, and 
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For correct 
lubrication 


look for the friendly 
Flying Red Horse 


You can buy Mobiloil all 

over Mexico and be sure 

that your car will be 

protected with the finest 
motor oil. 


on °@ 
Mobiloil 
The World’s -Largest 
Selling Motor Oil 


In México Mobil Products 
are not available at Gaso- 
line Stations. 





TREASURE HUNT 


They brought up all sorts of goodies 


_ (a word, by the way, that has freely 


entered the Spanish language, at least as 
far as Mexican skin divers are con- 
cerned) from the old ship: crucifixes by 
the hundreds, apparently being brought 
to New Spain for trade purposes; 
buckles, wine bottles, one containing 
what may still be.»wine; holy medals; 
spoons; pewter plates (one still bearing 
knife marks); trading jewelry; a few 
coins, and thick sheafs of gold leaf. Also 
found were a large Cross of Lorraine 
(two arms), and a gold “egg” watch, 
its crystal and some of its works still in- 
tact. The watch yielded a good clue to 
the boat’s origin: its owner had cut two 
thin paper gaskets out of a London news- 
paper to keep the timepiece from rattling 
inside its case. Apparently the merchant 
ship had already made a call at Brazil 
because it had in its cargo a number of 
small carved onyx hands, exactly like 
those still sold in Brazil as good luck 


charms, 


With such a satisfying amount of boo- 
ty to show for its first summer’s work, 
CEDAM had practically broken up until 
next year when it was decided to check 
the Isla Mujeres wreck that Lima had 
found. 

The prize was all the more impressive, 
being so unexpected. 

After Link discovered the true age of 
the cannons at Lima’s hotel, we were all 
as impatient as he was to go out to the 


(Continued from page 13) 


spot and see what else we could see. 
Once there, the divers had a rare treat: 
In the shallow, clear waters they could 
pick out the outline of not only the oldest 
but one of the most “complete” ship- 
wrecks in the Western Hemisphere. 


Despite 400 years of vicious undertows 
and the seasonal lash of hurricanes, the 
wreck had remained fairly much in the 
spot where it sank. Ringed by cannons 
were the ballast stones that once lay deep 
in the hull. In several places it appeared 
that the old timbers themselves still jut- 
ted up, preserved in “casts” of coral. 
The lighter ‘pieces of wood that once 
made up the hull had long since dissolved 
in the pounding seas. Almost certain to 
be there still are the heavier bits and 
pieces that make up a ship and its equip- 
ment and cargo. 

When CEDAM returns next March 
—the first month of calm seas— it will 
probably come up with more cannons, 
an anchor or two, tableware, small 
arms, helmets, swords, hatchets, medals, 
coins, chains and possibly some jewelry 
—all the various personal and imperson- 
al effects that go down with a doomed 
ship. 

Fitting all these fragments and arti- 
facts together will tell at least part of the 
story of the vessel and the men aboard 
her the ill-fated day she struck a reef and 
sank within sight of the unexplored New 
World. 


David Weber 
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SHANGRI-LAS... TO CONSIDER 
FOR RETIREMENT. HOW TO GET 
THERE AND WHERE TO STAY 


AGUASCALIENTES — This quietly busy old city 
can be reached by car or by train. The 
climate is extremely temperate the year round 
.. the surrounding country-side is heavily 
cultivated and there is a tremendous grape, 
wine and raisin industry. There is also a 
fighting-bull breeding ranch in the State, 
and the most beautiful embroidery and 
drawn-work comes from here. The newest 
and most comfortable hotel is actually a 
motel, the SAN MARCOS. Beautiful surround- 
ings and excellent food. 


CUAUTLA — About two hour's drive from Mex- 
ico City by car or bus. The sun shines 
roughly three hundred and sixty days of the 
year, there are thermal baths, and the sur- 
rounding country-side is almost unbelinevable 
in its lush greenery and magnificent flowery 
trees and shrubs. Mangoes, aguacates, piums, 
apples and pears, as well as lemons, toma- 
toes, and onions are the best in Mexico. The 
HOTEL VASCO has a swimming pool, but the 
food is only fair; the QUINTA ERICA which 
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and such a bargain too... 
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is run by Mr. and Mrs. Vogel is a large 
rambling house with superb German food 
and a garden full of flowers, pet deer, birds, 
and other fauna. 


CUERNAVACA — An hour to an hour and a 


half by car, depending on whether you take 
the old road or the speedway, this interna- 
tionally known “sunny place for droopy peo- 
ple" offers a variety of scenery, trees, flow- 
ers, waterfalls and waterfalls and even pyra- 
mids. Houses and apartments are readily 
available on short lease... Abkarian in the 
Hotel MARIK PLAZA or Alixe Reed at the 
Alianza del Sur on the Glorieta Chipitian 
will be glad to show you around ir the real 
estate department. Meanwhile, if you make 
reservations far enough in advance you can 
stay at Bob Krause’s LAS MANANITAS or at 
the CASA DE PIEDRA. Both have superb 
food, swimming pool, etc. For that matter, 
there is hardly a private house, let alone a 
hotel, which does not have a pool. Other 
hotels are THE MARIK PLA$A, CASINO DE 
LA SELVA and the JACARANDAS, and of 
course almost the prettiest one is THE CO- 
LONIAL, ably run by Jim Gabriel. 


GUADALAJARA (Chapala) — You can fly, ride 


the train overnight, or drive (about twelve 
hours) to this lovely colonial city. The best 
hotel is the FENIX, just remodelled; the 
most modern is the PRADO and there is also 
the MORELOS. There are a good many 
Americans living in and around Guadalajara, 
which is one of the favorite Mexican cities. 
There is quite a lot to do, including going 
to the pottery village of SAN PEDRO TLA- 
QUEPAQUE and to the little town of TEQUI- 
LA, where guess what they make. 


MORELIA — By car five hours from Mexico 


City. You can also go on the bus. Another 














The Newest 
of the New... 


Facing aristocratic 
Chapultepec Park, 

stands the most beautiful 
Hotel in Latin America... 
HOTEL TECALI 

with 26 suites-duplex 

de luxe and delicious 
international cuisine... 


From BAR TECALI, 16th Floor, 
you can admire, while enjoying 
your favorite drink, 

the magnificent, almost 
incredible view of México City... 
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charming colonial city a good deal larger 
than Aguascalientes and also a lot busier. 
The scenery, which is mountainous, is beau- 
tiful; there are thermal baths, and in the 
nearby town or Uruapan you can see the 
famous lacquer-ware being made. Stay at 
the hotel VIRREY DE MENDOZA. 


OAXACA — You can fly, or go by train, car 


or bus. The best hotel is generally con- 
sidered the VICTORIA, but there is also the 
OAXACA COURTS and the MONTE ALBAN. 


PATZCUARO — When you go to Morelia, be 


sure you also visit Patzcuaro where you may 
watch the fishermen from the Island of JA- 
NITZIO catching the white fish which their 
wives barter in the Patzcuaro market for 
such necessities as are not available on the 
island. The POSADA DE DON VASCO is 
comfortable and the food is good. 


SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE — The same train or 


bus which takes you to Guanajuato will take 
you to San Miguel, or you can drive your- 
self. This is a completely perfect colonial 
town; the whole thing is protected and pre- 
served as a tional t. There is a 
very good art school; there are thermal 
baths nearby at TABOADA, and the best 
hotel is the POSADA DE SAN FRANCISCO, 
or out of town, the Atascadero, which serves 
truly appetizing meals. The Vista Hermosa is 
also very comfortable. If you make reserva- 
tions far enough in advance you can stay at 
CASA SIERRA NEVADA, at Hospicio No. 7 





TAXCO — On the same road to Cuernavaca, 


about 1% hours further toward Acapulco. 
Probably one of the most unique villages in 
Mexico; the center of the silver industry and 
a great art center; cooler and higher than 
Cuernavaca. The HOTEL DE LA BORDA, the 
HOTEL VICTORIA and the HOTEL DE LOS AR- 
COS are the most recommended. 


VALLE DE BRAVO — The chief attraction of 


this delightful resort is the five man-made 
lakes which have resulted from the giant 
Miguel Aleman hydroelectric project. The 
drive down is particularly beautiful; the 
scenery is reminiscent of Scotland and Swit- 
zerland because of the giant evergreens. The 
hotel is called REFUGIO DEL SALTO or Re- 
fuge from the Waterfall because it is built 
at the foot of the mountain with the water- 
fall coming down behind it. There is also o 
private house with several double rooms 
which looks ovt on one of the lakes and is o 
sort of annex for the overflow from the hotel. 





by Barbora de Zouche Palmer 


One of the surprises for an American 
retiring to Mexico is food... there is a 
mistaken, but widespread, belief that all 
the food in Mexico is so hot that you 
can’t swallow it; that we subsist ex- 
clusively on beans and tortillas, seasoned 
with red chile; and that even plain 
fried eggs are likely to be covered with 
some sauce, 


In practice, there are many recipes in 
daily use throughout Mexico which in no 
way involve chile, tortillas or. frijoles. 
Except for specialized fish dishes, such 
as red snapper, Veracruzana style or the 
stuffed crab from Tampico, most fish 
dishes are very similar to any you might 
have at home... even the famous esca- 
beche and ceviche from Acapulco and 
other coast towns, closely resemble any 
pickled fish you may have north of the 
border. 

Roast chicken and plain meat roast 
are also found frequently on Mexican 
menus...With something a little exotic 
in the way of a sauce. And as to desserts, 
the all-time favourite dessert in Mexico 
is Caramel Custard or a fruit jelly. 


Once you are settled in your new home, 
you will want to have a nice, typical 
Mexican dinner, and here is your menu: 
chicken consommé with garnishes; roast 
meat with mustard sauce; steamed veg- 
etables; caramel custard. 


CONSOMME WITH GARNISHES — To make 
the consommé you proceed exactly as you would 
in the U. S. Take a chicken, preferably a fat 
hen and put it on to boil with water to cover, 
@ carrot, an onion stuck with two cloves, a bay 
leaf, saft and some pepper corns. When it is 
completely tender the broth should be rich and 
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delicious: Strain it, reheat it, correct the sea- 
soning, and serve it in fairly large cups. The 
following garnishes are offered and every one 
helps himself to his favorite or favorites: chop- 
ped ray onion, chopped raw celery, cubed 
fresh avocado, chopped hard-boiled egg, and 
lemon wedges. Cayenne pepper may also be 
offered. 


ROAST MEAT WITH MUSTARD SAUCE — This 
dish can be made with any kind of beef from 
lowly “‘cuete"’ (shank muscle) which takes 
hours of pot roasting, to an elegant filet which 
simply can be roasted in the oven. To make the 
sauce, a little water is added to the meat while 
it is roasting or taken from the pot roast; it is 
thickened with flour and added little by little 
to a ple of tabi of prepared French 
style mustard which has been fried in a little 
butter or lard. Your vegetables may be steamed 
or boiled and the usual choice is either green 
beans or sliced carrots, and potatoes. The vege- 
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tables are dressed with butter and sprinkled with 
parsley. If these instructions don't sound exactly 
like what you have been doing all these years, 
1 am certainly surprised! | can even tell you 
that to make your caramel custard, you don't 
have to use Great-aunt Sophronisba's pet re- 
cipe... you can buy a package of ‘Flan Jello” 
or other caramel! pudding at the supermarket and 
presto! there it is. 





CLEMENTE JACQUES y Cu SA 


“ The leading packers of 
Mexican food since 1887. 


When you're cooking Mexican style, use 
the canned and packaged Mexican orig- 
inals for the proper flavor. 
Clemente Jacques products are avail- 
able in food speciality stores in major 
cities of the United States. 
For our free Mexican Recipe leaflet 
Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., S. A. 
F. C. Cintura 1, México, D. F. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
the time of Mexico’s independence they 
were already playing out, and the once 
rich city declined. As a result, its many 
fine buildings remain to this day un- 
changed. It is of great tourist interest 
and there are several good hotels. Its 
olden charm appears the main attraction 
for the score or so of Americans who 
have settled here. The altitude of 6,600 
feet is slightly lower than that of Mexico 
City, and the climate is about the same. 

In the same state and some thirty miles 
farther from Mexico City is the also his- 
toric old town of San Miguel Allende, an 
attractive place of some eight thousand 
population, which has been declared a 
national monument the better to preserve 
its fine examples of Spanish colonial ar- 
chitecture. It has become an artistic cen- 
ter for both Mexicans and Americans, 
and its cultural life is of considerable in- 
terest —the well known Art Institute at- 
tracting students from many nations who 
can board, at special rates, at the Insti- 
tute’s own hotel. Several other small but 
pleasant hotels, as well as that of the 


Institute, provide accomodation for the 
town’s moderate flow of tourism. 

As may be imaginated there are scores 
of sophisticated shops and galleries; in 
the latter works of artists of growing pro- 
minence may be purchased. The shops 
which cater to the resident Americans 
are about equal to those one encount- 
eres in any small American town, or 
perhaps, village —groceries, a refriger- 
ated butcher shop, a deluxe ice cream 
parlor and a mere half dozen beauty par- 
Jors. For such things as cars ,fashionable 
clothing, and anything more than T.V., 
people usually drive by an excellent road 
to the nearby town of Queretaro, nearby 
meaning some thirty miles. 


Wie most of the attractive houses 
are already occupied by the present 
American residents, there is a fairly 
large, well laid out subdivision on the 
edge of town, where residential lots may 
be purchased at a price of twenty pesos 
per square meter, utilities included. 


As the foregoing article deals mainly 
with the interests of retiring people I 
have purposely omitted places that are 


mainly of a resort nature, as well as 


LAKE PATZCUARO in the state of Michoacan, with its mild climate and peaceable countryside, 
is attracting many retirees. UNESCO'S pilot education center in Patzcvaro (the city) adds 


an international accent. 


Monterrey, Chihuahua and the seaports, 
While these place have large American 
colonies and many worthwhile attrac. 
tions, I feel that the fact that few people 
have chosen them in which to retire, 
regretfully but effectively eliminates them 
from the discussion. 

Valle de Bravo, at an altitude of 6,000 
feet and a two hours’ drive from Mexico 
City over the Toluca highway, is a small 
town on the shores of Lake Avandaro, 
an irregular body of water some four 
and a half miles in length and varying 
in width from a half to a full mile. It 
was artificially created some years ago 
mainly to supply power for three elec- 
tric generating stations which are locat- 
ed at varying distances downstream, 
and has resulted in one of the most 
beautiful spots in Mexico. It also has 
become a chosen spot for sailing and 
fishing. A popular sailing regatta is held 
every year and there is also some motor 
boating. The bass of the lake are plen- 
tiful and famous for their size. 

There are several hotels which do a 
good business with vacationists from 
Mexico City. The most noteworthy of 
these hotels is the Refugio del Salto, re- 
membered for its comforts, its excellent 
meals, and the waterfall to be seen from 
its balcony. The town, in itself, does not 
have much to offer and most of the 
permanent residents —including Swiss, 
English and American— prefer to take 
the hour’s drive to the city of Toluca 
for their shopping. 

At the further end of the lake from 
Valle de Bravo, set amidst the pines that 
grow up from the lake, is a real estate 
unhurried that, in the course of an 
unhurried growth, now numbers about 
fifty homes, varying in size from mod- 
erate to fairly pretentious. A golf course 
of more than usual category is now in 
the process of completion. Land in this 
development’ is sold at eighty pesos 4 
square meter or, roughly, eight dollars 
a square yard. As the shores of the lake 
are government property, homes have to 
be built at a moderate distance from it 
which, in some aspects, is an advantage. 
Access to the lake is in no way restrict- 
ed. The climate is described as agreeab- 


ly cool and moist. Eliot Gibbons 








